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France and the Future 


of Europe 
k 


Mr. Mowat: For many years we in America have had difficulty in 
following French politics and French policy and in seeing clearly 
what France’s place in the Europe of today and tomorrow might be. 
We read with enthusiasm of the feats of the Resistance Movement; 
we rejoiced in the liberation of France under General de Gaulle. We 
welcomed the Fourth Republic. But then we seemed to find only 
inflation, economic stagnation, unstable and constantly changing gov- 
ernments, and a lack of clear foreign policy. No doubt we were unfair 
because uninformed. 

Today, France stands forth strong once again, economically virile, 
politically alert, and as the British periodical, the New Statesman, has 
put it, “a subject rather than an object of world politics.” The war in 
Indochina has been ended. EDC has been rejected, but an acceptable 
alternative has been found in the London and Paris agreements. Ger- 
many is to join the Brussels Treaty Organization, which becomes the 
Western European Union, is to join NATO, and is to be permitted 
to rearm, something France had implacably opposed; and a solution 
to the problem of the Saar seems to have been found. 

Much of this change seems to be due to one man, the Prime Minister, 
Mendés-France. 

Mr. Aron, are Americans correct in their feeling that the Mendés- 
France government has given an essentially new direction to France’s 
conduct of her foreign affairs? What has he done? 


Mr. Aron: I am glad to hear your analysis of the present situation, 
which is perhaps an analysis of the American reaction to the French 
situation more than an analysis of the French situation; but it is an 
important fact that you are feeling this way. And certainly I would 
not like to reduce the merits of Monsieur Mendeés-France’s actions 
since he has been Prime Minister, but if really everything was wrong 
before he came to power the situation today could not be so good as 
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it is, especially in the economic field where Monsieur Mendés-France 
has as yet had no time to make big decisions. Here, if the situation is 
prosperous, it is perhaps because, in spite of unstable government, 
there was hard work by the whole French people, and I think today 
the French economy is in full recovery. 

When it comes to foreign policy, I think Monsieur Mendés-France 
has had the great merit of making great decisions. He liquidated the 
war in Indochina, which had to be finished. He had an answer from 
the French Assembly on EDC, and an answer was necessary. We 
might argue about the relative merits of EDC and the Paris Agree- 
ment, but still it is something very important that there should be an 
agreement. EDC might have had all virtues, but it lacked one, which 
was to exist; and the Paris Agreement exists. But before going further 
I would like to hear from Professor Morgenthau what he thinks on 
the relative merits of the previous solution and the new one. 


Mr. MorcentHau: I would agree that the old solution, the EDC 
solution, had merit and that the new solution has merit. Certainly the 
great decisive merit which the new solution has is in the field of the 
actual balance of power within Europe; for Mr. Mendés-France and 
Mr. Eden have been able to do something which the framers of EDC 
were unable to do, the lack of which really, I think, brought about 
the demise of EDC—and that is the active commitment of Great 
Britain on the military scene in Europe. In other words, the commit- 
ment of Great Britain to leave a military force and a tactical air force 
in relative permanence on the European Continent is a revolutionary 
change in the traditional foreign policy and changes permanently the 
distribution of military power on the Continent. 


Mr. Aron: I am personally not so sure that the revolution is so big 
in practice, because, after all, Great Britain had only given the promise 
to maintain troops on the Continent to EDC. The new thing, and it 
is an important thing, especially in psychological terms, is that the 
promise has been made solemnly and that only the European nations 
themselves will decide whether the British troops can go or not. 

But for French public opinion I think that even more important 
than the British participation is the fact that, in the new solutions, 
there is no supranational authority. The essence of EDC was the crea- 
tion of a sort of federal government with limited power; I mean, 
power restricted to the question of the army. But, in any case, it was 
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the beginning of something like the six-power state. It was the com- 
mon European army. For the supporters of EDC this was a decisive 
merit of the solution. For the opponents it was the decisive detrimental 
factor, because some people were quite ready to accept the German 
participation in the defense of Europe but not to accept the American 
mission of the French and German and Italian armies. The French 
wanted to retain the army; and I think that the fighting in France, 
the ideological fighting, will go on because some people believe that 
the Paris Agreement is limited, because it re-creates the German army 
and permits the Germans to come into NATO, the two things which 
the French wanted to prevent. 
But some others will say that as counterpart the French have got 
the possibility of retaining their national army, and that is, in their 
eyes, more important than the creation of the German national party. 
That is, in any case, the main point of dispute. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes; but you see, Aron, the paradox, as I see it, 
lies in the fact that if the British had made the commitment to EDC 
that they have made within the London Pact, in all probability a 
“majority in the French Parliament would have ratified EDC. As it is 
‘now, a majority of the French Parliament has ratified a less stringent 
‘treaty because the British made this commitment. 


Mr. Aron: I do not agree with you. I think that the British com- 
mitment was much more a press event, a psychological event, than a 
decisive political event. It might be, from the pure point of view of 
the political scientist, the main contribution of the new agreement, but 
‘in point of fact I am not sure that the British commitment to leave the 
four divisions on the Continent to EDC would have made possible 
the ratification of EDC, because the main question in EDC was the 
supranational authority. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Yes, but you see it was a supranational authority 
under which France was alone with Germany. In other words... 


Mr. Aron: With Italy—with Italy ... 


Mr. Morcentuau: .. . Militarily speaking. After all, for all prac- 
tical purposes, it was a marriage in which France found itself alone 
‘with Germany in the bedchamber, so to speak. And France was very 
‘uncomfortable in this, in the anticipation of this marriage; but with a 
strong mother-in-law, as it were, in the form of Great Britain, in that 
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bedchamber, France would have been much less, and actually is much | 
less, uncomfortable. 


Mr. Aron: Yes; but, you know, it is clear that if Britain had accepted! 
being part of EDC, as a supranational authority, France would have) 
accepted EDC. I mean, if Britain had said, “I will maintain the divi- 
sions on the Continent, but outside of EDC,” it quite probably would | 
not have changed the destiny of EDC. But let us go to another point. 
I think many Frenchmen are too defeatist on the question of relations; 
between France and Germany, because I personally do not believe that 
Western Germany is so overwhelmingly strong. What do you think: 
about it? | 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would a priori accept the general point of view) 
which is held in France and outside France that France is inferior: 
in actual and potential strength to Germany and that this has been the} 
main obstacle to a French-German understanding. 


Mr. Aron: Do you mean Western Germany alone, or all Germany? 
Mr. MorcentHau: Western Germany alone. 


Mr. Aron: In that event I really do not agree with you, because iff 
you take the different figures—the economic figure, the population) 
figure—there is no reason to believe that Western Germany alone isi 
stronger than France. The age group which will go to the army im 
five years’ time will be more numerous in France than in Western 
Germany, without taking into consideration North Africa. In eco 
nomic terms, the income, per head of population, is rather highex 
in France than in Western Germany. So, I do not see clearly why; 
in real terms, Western Germany alone, without frontiers or withy 
frontiers which are not to be defended, dependent on foreign help for} 
nourishing the population—30 per cent of the food is coming from the 
outside—I do not see why Western Germany should be stronger the 
France. 


Mr. Mowar: But isn’t Germany’s economy recovering at a much 
greater rate, and isn’t the promise of industrial strength in the futurej 
much greater than that of France? | 


Mr. Aron: I would like Professor Morgenthau to answer first, be) 
cause I have a heretic view on this question. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Well, I really am in no position to reply to thal 
question, which is an economic one; but I would raise a general point} 
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in contrast to what Mr. Aron has said, and that is whether a national 
power can really be determined by the location of population and 
economic statistics. I remember very vividly the great esteem in which 
French power was held in the late thirties. Then all of a sudden, in 
the spring of 1940, that French power collapsed in a matter of weeks. 

I remember very well having listened to a speech which Mr. Church- 
ill gave in Paris in 1937, in which he said that French power was the 
main defense of Western civilization, and I asked myself in 1940 
what had happened to French power. 


Mr. Aron: Yes, but we are going a little bit far from our present 
discussion; and I would certainly agree with you that the military 
power of a nation is not to be determined only by reference to economic 
or population statistics. And it may well be that Germany will be, in 
military terms, stronger than France in five or ten years’ time. But if it 
depends on purely political or psychological or national elements which 
are not to be measured by statistics, in that case we cannot be so sure. 
What I wanted to say is that the superiority and strength of Germany is 
not to be discovered in statistics. If it is in national will or if it is in 
military organization, we might argue about it. I am not so sure that 
the present Western Germany will be, in military terms, so efficient 
as you seem to believe. But it is a question that is difficult to decide, be- 
cause, after all, it is a question of the future. 


Mr. Mowat: I should like to raise a new question, if I might. As I 
see it, the role of Mr. Mendés-France has, up to the present, been rather 
one of clearing the boards, of liquidation, perhaps. What happens now? 


Mr. Aron: You know, I think the great merit of Monsieur Mendés- 
France is his having found a way out of the diplomatic mess. He 
found a way out of Indochina. The other government wanted it, also, 
but Monsieur Mendés-France came at the right minute, and he had the 
chance, the good luck, of having the cease fire, which the whole 
French people wanted. And, in the question of Europe, he has the 
definitive and decisive merit of accepting the French Assembly’s de- 
cision on EDC and of finding another way. 

So now comes the future in political action, and for the future I 
believe there are two or three main elements. One is the possible 
negotiation with the Russians, but we had better leave that outside 
because it would bring us too far into the international game. The 


second one is North Africa, and the third one is economic recovery. 
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So, for the time being, the most important problem for Monsieur Men- 
dés-France and for France is certainly North Africa. 

He has taken a very important step. He has offered to the National- 
ists in Tunisia something like home rule. We call it “internal autono-— 
my,” which means that the Tunisian government will be purely Tuni- | 
sian and will be completely responsible for the affairs of the state, but 
that foreign policy and the army will remain controlled by the French. | 
That is the French offer to the Tunisian Nationalists. In principle | 
they have accepted it, but there remain many treaties to negotiate. 


Mr. Mowar: But I think many of us are not quite clear as to why 
French Africa, North Africa, is so important to the future of France. 


Mr. Aron: It is important in general strategic terms because it gives 
to the French control of the western Mediterranean on both sides, 
which is important in general political terms; and second, because the | 
French economy is very closely linked to the North African economy. 
We have in North Africa between one and two million Frenchmen; 
and France, without North Africa, would be a rather small European | 
power. With North Africa, France, I would say, is, to a certain extent, 
a world power; and, in any case, if the French colony had to go back 
to France, it would be something very striking as change. 


Mr. Mowat: Morgenthau, what about the Nationalist movement in 
North Africa? Doesn’t this complicate the picture? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Well, it obviously does. I should also say that, of 
course, the United States has a very direct interest in political stability | 
in North Africa because it has air bases, the undisturbed use of which | 
is certainly very important in its strategic plans. I would fully agree | 
that North Africa is of the utmost importance politically and militarily _ | 
for France; and the solution of the North African problem is one of 
the main tasks of the government of Mr. Mendés-France. Of course, 
here arises a problem which also arose when Mr. Mendés-France 
liquidated the Indochinese War, and that is the fact that in good meas- 
ure the success or failure of Mr. Mendés-France will be determined by | 
the tactics of Communist parties and governments outside France. 


Mr. Mowat: And in France, too. 
Mr. Morcentuau: Well, to a certain extent in France, but primarily 


outside France. That is to say, if the Chinese Communists and the 
Soviet Union had wanted to frustrate the policies of Mr. Mendés- 
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France with regard to Indochina, they could easily have done so. For 


some reason they did not want to do so. The same is true with regard 
to North Africa. 


__ Mr. Aron: May I say one word? It is not true to the same extent. 

_ The Communists had not the same influence in North Africa that they 
had in Indochina. The main revolutionary party in North Africa is the 
Nationalist party. Some of them, I am certain, have Communist con- 
nections, but I do not think the Communists have the possibility, 
themselves, of frustrating the effort. . . . 


Mr. Morcentuau: No, but they can aggravate the problem formi- 


dably. 
Mr. Aron: They can aggravate the difficulties, yes. 


Mr. Mowat: Cannot the Communists make it difficult in another 
| way by making some sort of deal with Germany, perhaps on the basis 
of its reunification? 


Mr. Aron: Yes; but, you know, it is not so easy for the Communist 
government in Russia to make a deal on German unity. They would 
have to make a deal with the United States, Great Britain, and France. 
They cannot make a deal alone with the West German government. 

} And the only possible deal would imply more or less free elections in 
) all parts of Germany, because otherwise the Western powers would 
| not accept it. A deal of this sort would bring with it the de-Sovietiza- 
| tion of the Eastern Zone, and that would be a deal which would per- 
| haps cost the Communists very much, and I do not see how it would 
| reduce the popularity of Monsieur Mendés-France. I would say quite 
| the contrary. If Monsieur Mendés-France is able to bring peace in 
| Europe, in a European settlement, he will be the most popular man in 
| France for many years to come. 


Mr. Mowat: Do you agree with this analysis, Morgenthau? 


i 
. . . 

_ Mr. MorcentHau: Up to a certain point I agree with it. I would, 
however, add to what Mr. Aron has said, that, while it is true that the 
| abandonment by the Soviet Union of the Communist government of 
| Eastern Germany would mean a considerable loss for the Soviet Union, 
} 


' 
ft 
\ 
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in politics it is always a question of balancing a certain loss with a 
} certain advantage. If Mr. Molotov, through the abandonment of the 
| Communist East German government, could buy the adherence of a 
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unified Germany to the foreign policy of the Soviet Union, or at least 
a neutrality of a unified German government in the struggle between 
East and West, I could well imagine that Mr. Molotov would think | 
benefits well worth the price. 


Mr. Aron: Maybe; but you know the benefits would come only with | 
time, and the cost would be seen at once. 


Mr. Morcentuau: That is right. 


Mr. Aron: And I was just discussing the relation of this possible and | 
improbable deal to France and Monsieur Mendés-France. The cost | 
might be high for the West in the long run, but in the short run every- | 
body would get the impression that peace had been established, Euro- 
pean settlement had been found, the cold war finished; and certainly 
that would be a new cause for Mendés-France’s popularity. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Of course there would be a collective sigh of relief 
inehrance = = | 


Mr. Aron: Exactly! Exactly! 


Mr. MorcentHau: ... from which Mr. Mendés-France would get 
the benefit. 


Mr. Aron: And I want to say one thing more, because the question 
whether it would be to the interest of the Western world or to the) 
interest of Soviet Russia to enter into this deal is a very complicated | 


one, and probably nobody can be sure of the answer before the end of 
the story. 


Mr. Mowat: Now, you mentioned another thing that Mendés- 
France would have to do, and that is promote further economic prog- 
ress in France. 


Mr. Aron: Yes. As I said at the beginning of our conversations, the: 
present economic situation in France is not at all bad. There has been) 
stability of prices for more than two years now; and in the last year | 
or so there has been a rather quick increase in production. The index : 
of production i is today eight to ten points higher than last year. So) 
there is a general impression of economic recovery. Many things re-| 
main. Maybe the French currency has not its exact rate. Maybe there 
is too much monopoly, too much protection. And we all know that! 
many things remain to be done. But for the time being we have a feel- 
ing of optimism, because the trend is up, and we are now having the 
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benefit of the hard work during the dark years of unstable government. 


Mr. MorcentHau: But when you speak of recovery, increased op- 
timism, and the trend being up, what are you talking about? Are you 
talking about the feelings of the plain French worker, the worker who 
votes Communist regularly? Or, are you talking about the general 
economic statistics which may or may not reflect the increased well- 
being of the French worker? For, politically speaking, this is really the 
important thing. 

Mr. Aron: I would answer that if we take the statistic of real wages, 
the increase in real wages since 1949 has been 25 per cent of the whole. 


Mr. Morcenruau: In other words, what you are saying is that the 
French worker is really better off today than he was six years ago? 


Mr. Aron: He is better off materially. Whether he is better off psy- 
chologically is a different problem. You know a difference in the 
standard of living—a reasonable one like 20 or 25 per cent in five years 
—is not felt by the common man so strikingly, because this 25 per cent 
is distributed among many people, unequally among different groups. 
Some are better off; some worse off. And I would add that normally 
the French population is dissatisfied, you know. The subject of dis- 
satisfaction is considered normal in France. So there remain many 
things to be done in psychological terms, but still the tendency is in 
the right direction. 


Mr. Morcentuau: It is in the right direction, you say. But isn’t it 
a fact that today, as five or six years ago, one out of every four French- 
men votes Communist? 


Mr. Aron: No; one out of five. 
Mr. MorcentHavu: One out of five. I will not argue the point. 


Mr. Aron: I take the point. And certainly today, as you know, many 
people are voting Communist not because they are really Communists 
but because they want to vote for the left or to express their protest. 
And I must add that the Communist press has lost more than half of 
its readers; and the Communist party has lost more than half of its 
members, which is not the sign of such a great dynamism. But I must 
add that the Communist party has retained its electors, which is an im- 
portant fact, but not, if put up to the scientist, one that proves many 
things. I am afraid we have no time to go into all the details of the 
case, but still it does not prevent the general impression of recovery. 
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Mr. Mowat: I think there is another thing we are interested in 
here, and that is how long we can expect Mr. Mendés-France to remain 
in office. 


Mr. Aron: The last time I was in the States was in the spring of 
1953, and in an interview by the U.S. News and World Report, they 
asked me the same question: How long will Monsieur René Mayer, 
who was at that time Prime Minister, stay in power? My answer was: 
“If you ask me if he will be in power in two years, I will certainly 
answer, ‘No.’ If you ask me if he will be in power in one year, I 
will answer that it is extremely improbable. If you ask me if he will 
be in power in three months or six months, I will say that it may be 
possible.” 

If you put the same question to me about Monsieur Mendés-France, 
I would say that it is not excluded that he will still be in power in two 
years. It is possible that he will remain in power until the next elec- 
tions, which are in the spring of 1956. This possibility means a lot, but 
it is not a certainty, because for the time being he has no majority. 


Mr. Mowat: What are the hazards to his present position? 


Mr. Aron: I would say, first, what happens in Africa. He has a lot 
of enemies, which are not decreasing with his success. Maybe the num- 
ber of his enemies increases with his successes, because in parliamentary 
life you know what it is. And he has no normal majority in this As- 
sembly. He has only a hazard majority. 


Mr. Mowar: Isn’t it a matter of enemies in the chamber and friends 
outside? 


Mr. Aron: Yes; but, you know, the decisive vote for the time being 
is the vote of the Assembly, not the vote of the common Frenchman. 
It might be wrong, but it is the case of the parliamentary system. 


Mr. Mowat: But the Assembly would hardly want to turn him out 
if he then came back with greater strength as the result of an election. 


Mr. Aron: You know, it is very decisive to have a French election 
on the question of one man. For the time being, the French Assembly 
will not turn him out, because he is too popular and because he has 
done very important things. 


Mr. Mowat: He is popular with the people, then? 
Mr. Aron: He certainly is more popular with the people than any 
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other prime minister; but he has, also, more passionate enemies than 
any former prime minister. 


Mr. Mowat: What is his popularity based on? 


Mr. Aron: The fact that he gave to the French people the impression 
that at last they had a man who could make decisions. He governed. 
He gave the impression to the French people that they were governed 
by a man who was acting in the name of the people but who had the 
courage to make decisions. That is exactly what the French people 
like—strong government, a strong hand, but democratic ideas; and 
that is what the order of the French government is. 


Mr. Morcentuau: This is what all democratic people like, a gov- 
ernment which really governs, but governs under democratic controls. 


Mr. Aron: I would say not so much democratic control, which is 
there, but in the name of democracy. 


Mr. Morcentuau: There is always a possibility of turning him out 
if you do not like him. 

Mr. Aron: Exactly. The authority comes from the people, but the 
people delegate the authority to a man who must have the capacity 
for making decisions. And, you know, the previous governments, be- 
cause they were divided and because there was no extreme crisis, 
gave the impression that they were not able to make decisions. This 
man has made decisions. 

Mr. Mowar: Isn’t his great contribution this great point of making 
decisions, which means, of course, that he has in some way given a 
psychological lift to the French and, I should think, to the whole of 
Europe, also? Do you feel that, Morgenthau? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I certainly do. This is the great symbol which 
Mendeés-France represents. Here is finally a man who has the courage 
to stake the future of his government upon a policy he is resolved to 
pursue; if he does not get the support of parliament, he will resign; and 
he says so once, and twice, and three times. 


Mr. Mowat: He looks to me like the great man of the moment, who 
has restored France to its previous position of strength and has 
restored to the Europeans, also, a sense of direction, a sense of in- 
dependence, and a sense of making their own destiny and not being 
led along by others, by the United States or by Great Britain or by 
Germany. 


PREMIER MENDES-FRANCE SPEAKS 
TO AMERICA* 


k 


It is a great experience for me to come to the United States as the 
Prime Minister of France. But this is far from being my first visit to 
your country. There has not been a year since the war that I have not 
come here at least once and sometimes two or three times. 

I have served in New York as the French Delegate to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. I have served in Washington 
as the French Governor of the International Monetary Fund. In the 
course of those activities I have had the opportunity to meet colleagues 
from many countries. But most of all, I have met Americans—and 
Americans who play an important role in your teeming economic, polit- 
ical, social and cultural life. 

You should understand that I am one of those Europeans who watch 
American developments with an intense interest, and who constantly 
observe, study and admire the unprecedented achievements of your 
great nation. I study your experience for lessons in economic progress, 
for methods of increasing productivity and production and raising the 
standard of living. You have furnished an example that we are eager 
to follow. 


Your people and ours have sprung from the same origins and hold | 


the same basic beliefs. Sharing with you the material and cultural herit- 


age of Western Civilization, the French people are convinced that they _ 


have the will and the capacity to achieve results comparable to those 
you have achieved. They are determined to work toward that end. 
But we must all be quite aware that conditions in the Old World are 
not identical with those in the New. This is a hard fact that no one 
can ignore. 

We Europeans are a numerous people, living on a small continent 
with natural resources more limited than yours. For you the era of 


the pioneer is barely over, the vast frontiers that have been opened up | 


still offer almost unlimited scope for free enterprise. In Western Europe 


our poorer and smaller lands have been settled and exploited for cen- 

* An address delivered by Monsieur Pierre Mendés-France, French Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, before the National Press Club in Washington, D.C., on 
Friday, November 19, 1954. 
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turies. History has staked out national boundaries and crystallized eco- 
nomic patterns. Admittedly, our history has formed our personality 
and has given us spiritual and human values to which we are deeply 
attached and in which we can take a legitimate pride. But, at the same 
time, it has frequently produced conditions that impede the economic 
and social progress which is the categorical imperative of the modern 
age, conditions that create economic rigidity and impair the mobility 
of labor and capital. These conditions, deeply embedded as they are 
in our institutions and habits, can be transformed. But we cannot 
afford to await the natural processes of evolution. We must bring 
about a full public understanding of all aspects of the problem. We 
must then mobilize the total resources of our people in an intensive 
national effort. This we are doing and shall continue to do as quickly 
as possible, although we know, as you do, that the work of centuries 
cannot be undone overnight. 

There are many lessons that can be learned from your experience, 
but one of them seems particularly relevant to the present situation of 
France. That is the decisive importance of maintaining a proper 
balance between high inspiration and a realistic awareness of the pos- 
sible—between, if you will, idealism and pragmatism. 

I have given a great deal of thought to this, because the fabric of 
the French nation has been strained by overextended commitments re- 
sulting both from the memory of a great past and the importunate de- 
mands of the present. Since Liberation, France has, of course, been 
compelled to repair the ravages of war and to overcome a great burden 
of accumulated obsolescence. She has been compelled to develop her 
exports in order to balance her foreign accounts. At the same time, we 
have keenly felt our responsibility for the underdeveloped areas with- 
in the French Union. In those extensive areas we have carried out what 
I might call an effective “Point-Four” program. To achieve this has 
required a massive flow of investment overseas. We were faced with 
the task of rebuilding the French Army. Confronted by the logic of 
geography and the pressure of events, we shouldered a heavy burden 
in the defense of the West. But at the same time we were fighting a 
distant and exhausting war in Indochina, a war expensive both in men 
and money. Yet the accumulation of all these responsibilities did not, 
and indeed could not, prevent the French people, wounded by war and 
exhausted by the hardships of occupation, from demanding an im- 
provement in their way of life and their standard of living. 
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For many years now I have told my countrymen that with the re- 
sources at our disposal we could not do everything at once, in spite 
of the generous assistance which you Americans have given us but 
which could not and should not last forever. What I said was not 
always pleasant to hear, and I was more than once called a Cassandra. 
But the day came when we could no longer postpone a drastic re- 
appraisal of our policies. I was entrusted by the French Parliament 
with the troublesome task of adjusting our objectives to our resources, 
our commitments to our capabilities—a prerequisite in the rebuilding 
of France so that she could again play her proper role in Europe and 
the world. 

The realities had to be faced: it was impossible to continue the war 
in Indochina. With the forces at our command, the military situation 
was hopeless. On this, some of your best military experts were in full 
agreement with ours. We made a peace. It was not without sacrifices 
but it was on the best terms possible, as was recognized by your leaders 
with whom we kept in constant communication. And let me say here 
that I found them at all times completely prepared to understand us 
in every way possible. 

Even while dealing with these urgent realities in Southeast Asia, we 
could no longer delay reshaping our relations with the areas associated 
with us in North Africa. Those areas are linked by history and geog- 
raphy to the mainland of France. North Africa forms the southern 
border of the Mediterranean where Provence forms its northern border. 
Nearly 2,000,000 Frenchmen and Europeans today live in that area. 
They have brought to it order, progress and prosperity; its fate is, 
and will remain, indissolubly tied to that of the continent of Europe. 

The new relations which we have sought to establish are based on 
a recognition of the facts of the modern world and the legitimate as- 
pirations of all the people—Europeans and Africans alike. My Govern- 
ment first commenced this difficult but essential task when, last July, 
I flew to Tunis to talk with the Bey. In a few weeks substantial prog- 
ress was made. Naturally there have been obstacles and there still are. 
We have not met with equal good will from everyone in every quarter. 
In fact, as you perhaps know, the populations of North Africa are 
being day after day provoked to violence by systematic propaganda 
emanating from the radio stations of Budapest and of Cairo—that is, 
from one city belonging to the Communist world and the other to the 
Arab world. This war of words is given a bloody significance by the 
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supply of arms and the infiltration of agitators from the same sources. 
This is a problem that is causing us concern night and day, but we are 
resolute in our purpose to find a solution in keeping with our princi- 
ples, and we have the firm belief that we shall succeed. 

In our relations with Europe we faced a difficult and imperious 
challenge; for too long a time we had put off a decision. The problem 
of enabling the German people to make a contribution to the defense 
of the West could no longer be postponed. It could be solved only 
by arrangements assuring the wholehearted cooperation between the 
French and German people which is the essential condition to Euro- 
pean unification. I do not intend today to enlarge on the European 
problem, or to tell you the reasons why the French people were un- 
willing to accept a scheme which was proposed for building a Euro- 
pean Defense Community—without, let us remember, British participa- 
tion. Indeed, the clarification of this situation has presented some seri- 
ous problems and has given rise to some uneasiness, but the highest 
military authorities agree that the defense system which we are now 
setting up will technically assure the security of the West better than 
the system previously proposed. The Paris agreements, which are es- 
sential to the strength of the Free World, have been concluded. Ratifi- 
cation should be accomplished quickly and, so far as France is con- 
cerned, I think I can assure you that it will be. The French National 
Assembly will conclude its approval of the agreements before the end 
of the year and ratification by the Council of the Republic will follow 
shortly thereafter. 

I do not wish to dwell at length today on foreign policy, since I 
intend to address myself to that subject in a statement I shall make in 
New York next Tuesday. I do, however, wish to make certain points 
clear at this time. Ratification is not a matter of negotiation with the 
East; it cannot be regarded by the East as a trading point. But we do 
not see how ratification could be an obstacle to the easing of East-West 
tensions, if everyone genuinely wants that easing. We know that the 
East and the West are—and for a long time no doubt will remain— 
separated by disagreement in their fundamental beliefs and doctrines. 
Nevertheless, while remaining true to our own principles, we have the 
duty to search for the means of eliminating causes of friction, distrust 
and conflicts. 

I told the French Assembly that we would carry out the ratification 
of the London and Paris agreements parallel with efforts to improve 
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our relations with the East. This the Western Allies are doing and 
must continue to do no matter how discouraging previous talks and 
exchanges have been. The disappointing nature of the latest notes from 
the Soviet Union should not deflect us from our steady purpose of 
being always ready to negotiate—but to negotiate in good faith and 
with adequate preparation, not through improvised and spectacular 
conferences intended principally for propaganda. We must guard 
against raising hopes only to see them dashed to the ground. At the — 
same time, within the framework of the United Nations, we are seek- 
ing the conditions for universal disarmament. We must continue to | 
do so earnestly and patiently. Let us be perpetually alert for other ques- 
tions which, always in concert with our allies, we can take up with the 
East. 

The East and the West may not be able to resolve all major ques- 
tions on which our two worlds are in disagreement. Spectacular and 
global settlements may be unlikely. However, by finding solutions to 
specific tensions we may gradually approach the solution of our larger 
problems. This, it seems to me, is the constructive meaning of the 
search for peaceful coexistence. 

Meanwhile, France must rebuild her own internal strength in order | 
to make her contribution to the world solid and useful, and to fulfill | 
the role of a resolute and dependable ally. She must mobilize her 
energy in a new dedication to progress. This calls on our part for a_ 
tremendous effort of adjustment, reform and economic realignment. 
Only in this way can we transform a country, where, at the moment, | 
productivity is inadequate and where resources are not always utilized | 
in the best manner, into a modern country which can take its rightful | 
place among the most advanced nations of the world. | 

This is a difficult task. To achieve it we must inevitably disturb the | 
long-established economic interests and habits of a great number of | 
honest and respected citizens. I do not suggest that in the five months 
we have been in office my Government has made decisive progress on | 
this front, but the road is staked out, plans are being drawn and, in| 
certain important sectors, concrete results have already been achieved. 
To give you an example, a great many Frenchmen have been engaged 
in raising sugar beets for industrial alcohol production under uneco- 
nomic conditions and in spite of a large and continuing surplus of | 
supply over demand. To protect the producers the Government pro-. 
vided heavy subsidies. The result was wasted work and an unwise ex- f 
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_penditure of taxpayers’ money. We are remedying that situation. It is, 
_ believe me, by no means an easy job, but we have already taken drastic 
~ measures and they will be expanded and enlarged. 

In seeking to make the French economy more productive, we must 
open our markets to foreign products so that France may become a 
~ truly competitive country. This is another task to which my Govern- 
- ment has set itself, fully aware that the development and liberalization 
of world trade are among the most effective means to promote inter- 
_ hational cooperation and peace. We also shall continue our participa- 
tion in the promotion of a broader European economy, a task in which 
France has already taken the initiative more than once. | 

As encouraging signs appear in increasing number, I.am more and 
more convinced that we shall succeed. Within the past few months we 
_ have: seen a rapid increase in industrial output, striking progress in 
_agricultural production—where the modernization of techniques is pro- 
ducing impressive results—and finally the discovery and development 
of natural resources, as for example, the extremely promising new oil 
_ fields in the southwest part of France. Above all I am persuaded that 
_we shall succeed because I feel a new spirit among our people and, 

most important, a new impatience on the part of our young people, 
who insist that we get on with the job. This part of our work—reform- 
ing our domestic economy, making it modern, productive, sound and 
_ dynamic—is basic. It concerns not merely France, it concerns the whole 

Free World. 

In the great struggle of the Free World against totalitarianism, 
France is in the front line. She is as exposed to propaganda and sub- 
_versive infiltration as she is to military aggression. In fact, aggression 
by force is less likely in Europe than an insidious conspiracy that could 
foster a destructive fifth column. Subject as she is to this menace, 
France must demonstrate that she is capable of rapid economic and 
social progress under conditions of freedom; otherwise, pessimism and 
discouragement will make new converts for totalitarianism. Depressed 
‘standards of living and a stagnant economy are the best propaganda 
weapons of Communism and its most effective instrument. 

In France the hard-core Communists are not numerous, but there 
are too many men and women who tend to be drawn towards Com- 
munism simply through lack of hope. The duty of a Government is to 
provide them with hope. As Prime Minister of France I am convinced 
that our number one task is to fight against the deceptive attractions 
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of Communism with the positive weapons of truth, justice and 
progress. 

When young people cannot hope to find living quarters in which — 
they can lead a normal life and raise a family, how can they help des- 
pairing of the country in which they live? It is as important to con- — 
struct good housing in adequate quantity—and quickly—as it is to 
equip armored divisions. To give workers the certainty that their 
wages will increase as their. productivity increases is to strike the sword 
from the hands of the Communists. Frenchmen, like other people, 
are deeply disturbed by what appears to them to be an all-too-slow 
rate of progress in the development of a better standard of living. Per- 
haps they are even more disturbed than many other people would be, 
because for centuries of their national life they led the world in prog- 
ress. We must meet this deeply felt need of the French people; we 
can do this only by a great acceleration of our economic growth. This is 
the task to which my Government has set itself. : 

Undoubtedly, it will not be easy to push through the measures on 
the domestic front that are necessary in order to carry out the policies 
I have outlined. But a Government must both reflect and guide public 
opinion. It must be sensitive to the profound forces that are at work 
among the people. It must at the same time seek to channel those 
_ forces. My Government is confident that the nation is not only ready 
for our present policies but demands them. 

Ladies and gentlemen, those policies reflect the ee of a great | 
people—a people ready for work, ready for hope, determined to act | 
with you and the other partners of our Grand Alliance in the cause of | 
freedom. It was the love of freedom that first knit our two peoples in | 
their historic and unshakeable friendship, and it is the love of freedom - | 
that will continue to inspire our joint action to the benefit of all men 
of good will of all nations. | 


